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WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS. 

One who writes mainly for diversion, or 
seeks literary reputation, will probably do 
well to write fiction. There is not a great 
deal of honor to be gained from writing for 
trade journals, and the trade journals do not 
print literature. One who looks on writing 
simply as a business, however, will do well to 
familiarize himself with the possibilities of 
the trade-journal market. He will find that 
the trade journals are much easier to write 
for than the fiction magazines, that the re- 
muneration for the two kinds of work is 
about the same — excepting that he can 
produce more trade-journal material than 
fiction — and that in writing for the trade 
journals he will learn much more in his work. 
Writing for the trade juurnals, however, 1s 


not child’s play, by any manner of means. 
Writers have been given some wrong ideas 
about it. I remember reading some time ago 
an article on the wonderful opportunities for 
writers in the house-organ field. I still have 
the magazine in which this article appeared. 
“ Never,” exclaims the writer enthusiastically, 
“was the demand for matter so urgent, so 
great... Think of it — a thousand live 
markets! And the chances are you have not 
even known of them.” Immediately following 
he gave a list of more than two hundred of 
hese ( supposedly ) live markets. 

i bit. I did just what he advised writers 
to do: I sent out nice little notes to the edi- 
tors of quite a number of these publications, 
saying to each that I was a writer, and hoped 


to contribute to his periodical and would be 


pleased if he would place my name on his 
mailing list. 


As a result I learned several things, first 


a large number of these “live markets’ 
had heen “dead” markets for from one to 


six Or more years, publication of the house 
rgans concerned having been discontinued 
I learned also that comparatively few house 
yrgans buy material. A few of the editors 
addressed did place my name on their lists, 
and I am still getting their little publications, 
but I have yet to sell a dollar’s worth of ma- 
terial to any one of them. 

This doesn’t mean that no house organ 
buys material. Many house organs do, and 
pay good prices for it, too, and for those 
who write with the humble purpose of mak- 
ing a living the trade journals, including 
house organs, do offer “a thousand live mar- 
kets!” Furthermore, the buyers of the great 
majority of these markets would literally beg 
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for material, if they only knew from whom 
to beg and thought it would do any good. 

I say this not only from my experiences 
with several score of these publications, but 
I have got the same idea from letters from 
editors and from personal conversations with 
other editors. Take my own experience : 
Within the last two weeks I have had accep- 
tances of trade-journal matter from eight 
different editors who asked for more of such 
material. One editor, whom I have never 
seen, but with whom I have had business 
relations for some time, wrote me : “It does 
me good all over to read one of your articles 
This is not flattery. When I tell you that I 
am compelled to write a great deal of the 
material that goes into several prblications 
myself and that I have to re-write practically 
all the rest, you will understand why a well- 
written manuscript that has anything in it is 
a sight for my sore eyes.” 

Another editor, one to whom I had sub- 
mitted only one manuscript previously, wrote 
in accepting my second offering : “Let me 
suggest that you keep your stamped retura 
envelopes. I do not expect to find it neces- 
sary to return any of your work.” 

To the editor of what is probably the best 
trade journal in its field, I talked — and 
smoked his good cigars for more than an 
hour, and the whole burden of his conversa- 

tion was the difficulty of getting the manu- 
scripts he wants. “We have to keep digging 
all the time ourselves,” he said, “in order to 
make our publication something like what 
we'd like to have it be. We simply can’t get 
people enough to write for us. I don’t mean 
that we don’t get enough manuscripts we 
get enough every day to fill several maga- 
zines ; the trouble is that those who have 
something worth saying won't take the 
trouble to say it right, while those who un- 
dertake to say things have n’t anything worth 
saying. We don’t encourage professional 


writers, as a rule, for that -very reason. 


They don’t write because they’ve got some 
thing to say to the trade ; they write to fill 
up space and get a check for it.” 


This editor told me of a friend of his wh 


writes exclusively for the trade press, who 
employs two stenographers and writes under 
a multitude of synonyms, and who is maki: 


more than $6,000 a year at the business. My 
editorial friend added that if he were not get 
ting too old and too lazy he would go into 
free-lance work himself. 

Compare writing for the trade journals 
with writing fiction. When I write fiction 

as I still do when I can steal a little time 
from my other work — I spend a great deal 
of time on my plot ; then I write very slowly 
until the story is complete ; I revise very 
carefully and re-write, maybe several times ; 
then I send the product on the rounds of the 
fiction magazines, and after any number of 
trips out perhaps finally the manuscriot sticks 
and I get a check. About a year later, if I 
am lucky, I may see the magazine with my 
story in it on the newsstand and buy a copy. 
That is all there is to that. The idea is gone, 
used, and when I wish to write another story 
I must think up a fresh plot. 

In writing for the trade press I do not 
think up material ; I go out and get it from 
the trade. I write the articles, utilizing the 
material I get from business men, as fast as 
my typewriter will go, and one writing is 
enough. I send the manuscript out once, and 
it doesn’t come back. Within a few weeks 

two or three months at most —my work 
is in print, and the publishers send me free a 
copy of the magazine with my contribution. 
The remuneration is usually as much as that 
from the average fiction magazine, or more. 

Some trade periodicals pay a low rate, it is 
true, but the great majority pay more than a 
half a cent a word. When an editor offers 
me less than half a cent a word for an arti- 
cle, I either recall the manuscript or do not 
write for him again. The majority of the 
trade journals for which I write pay from 
three-quarters of a cent to two cents a word. 

But that is not all. Most of the material I 
get can be used for similar articles for sev- 
eral trade journals in different lines ; or a 
free lance may syndicate a series of articles 
on general subjects, such as salesmanship and 
advertising, and sell it to a dozen magazines. 
In such a case the remuneration from each 
magazine is somewhat less than for exclusive 
material, but the total from all the magazines 
that take the series is, of course, far greater. 
Syndicate material offered should have a 
copyright line, like “Copyright, 19020, by John 















Smith.” (“John Smith” representing the 
author’s name), under the title, and the 
copyright should be secured in the author’s 
name as soon as the matter is in print, ac- 
cording to the rules of the Copyright office. 
Editors should be apprised of the fact that 
the matter is being syndicated. 

As for using the same material for similar 
articles for several trade journals in differ- 
ent lines, editors have no objection to the 
practice, since there is no competition say be- 
tween a shoe trade journal and a corset mag- 
azine, and the same material may furnish an 
article for both. For instance: A druggist 
gave me a point about merchandizing, that 
was original with him. It was a splendid tip, 
and I knew that any druggists’ magazine in 
America would be glad to get it; but I 
did n’t rush home and get the article into the 
mail as soon as possible. Instead, I walked 
out of the store and down the main thor- 
oughfare of the city, going into stores of all 
kinds, and asking the proprietors or managers 
whether they had ever tried such an idea, and, 
if so, with what results In this way I got 
a supply of material that I have used already 
in a number of articles, and still haven’t ex- 
hausted by any means. And such material 
almost writes itself! All I have to do is to 
quote the business man’s own words, throw- 
ing ina few explanatory remarks occasionally. 
And has any editor complained because I sold 
the same idea to trade periodicals in several 
fields? Certainly not. I varied my articles 
by with leading men in 
each of the different lines, and so every arti- 
cle was, of course, unlike the rest. 


getting interviews 


As I have shown, the trade journals are not 
Many of the larger 
ynes are probably as much oversupplied as 
the fiction magazines ; but all of them are 
‘ontinually short of the stuff right from the 
trade itself, and this is pre-eminently what 
they want. Here, then, is the thing to do: 
Get out of the study and get into the shops 
and 


short of manuscripts. 


stores. Find out what business men in 


‘very line are doing, and then tell others of 
he trade about it through the columns of the 
trade journals. 

Probably the best way to do at first.is to 


rite up some prominent business man or 
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business house. 
case, and then 
journal in that 


Select your subject, in this 
drop the editor of a trade 
line a note, asking him if he 


would like to see such an article. If you 
have selected a prominent merchant — one 
who has made a success — the editor will 


very likely tell you to go ahead. Then it’s up 
to you. Be sure to make your article practi- 
cal, and get all the information you can as to 
just how the successful man became success- 
ful. That is what others want to know. 

It is very important to study the journals 
for which you plan to write. Learn what 
they want by reading what they have already 
published and then go after other material 


along the same lines. 

Get acquainted with business men of all 
kinds — as many as you can — and let them 
know that writing is your business. Such 


acquaintances will be worth money to you. 

Finally, when you don’t know what to look 
for, look, anyway. Drop into a place at ran- 
dom, and talk with the business man in 
charge. Maybe he will tell you that he 
does n't know a thing that would interest the 
trade, but talk to him just the same; keep 
your eyes open, look around, and ask a lot of 
questions. You will be likely to get some- 
thing before you go. Business managers are 
doing more new things now and doing things 
better than ever before in the history of busi- 
ness ; get them started on what they are do- 
ing and have done, and they will furnish you 
with material for many manuscripts. 

Don’t overlook the little things. Success 
largely depends on little things, and business 
has been business for so long and men have 
studied it so thoroughly that there aren’t so 
many big new things cropping up. Look for 
the little fine points of salesmanship, of ad- 
vertising, of service, of window dressing, of 
These are always good. 

To those who live in villages and in the 
rural districts, the farm journals offer an ex- 
cellent field for articles from which farmers 
generally will get practical ideas. There is 
no reason why a writer who knows farming 
and who makes a business of getting success- 
ful material for farmers should n’t make a 
splendid success writing for farm journals 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 


lor 


with literary work are always wanted 
THE WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Tur 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ] 


ideal length is about 1,000 wor 


. . * 

The editor of three periodicals 
circulation who wanted to get three serial 
novels emits a wail, saying that he was 
forced by the greedy authors to agree to pay 
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$25,000 for the serial rights of each. Two 


f the authors demanded advance payments 
$10,000 before they had written a line — 
1 got it. Still there are writers who are 


willing to sell manuscripts which they think 


i 


re just as good for much less money. 











Representative Griffin has submitted to 
Congress a list showing the vocations of per- 
sons having the largest incomes in the 
United States before 1918. Authors were 


not at the top, but they made a fair showing. 


Here are the figures : — 


it ait + if d rep¢ ters — 
$500,000 
€ Y 3 0 
CGE owe ete ecceeevesecccescocecee 25 900 
¢ « 200,000 
2 ¢ i ey ee 50,000 
CartiCGQ j  evecesesesesessesescesesesese YOO 
e public is at liberty to guess the names. 
>. 
. 7 


The Century Company is still urging writ- 
ers to produce juvenile books, calling atten- 
tion to their long-continued sale when they 
re good. It Says :- 

luveniles in the publishing field seem to 
bsorb some of the spirit of the class for 
vhom they are written ; the vigor of life is 
stronger in them than in most books written 

adults, and they keep on calling healthily 
reprinting when many an adult book that 
appeared first in the same catalogue with 
them has long since perished on the book- 
seller’s remainder counter.” 


The idea of the Shelfless Library, orgi- 
nated by W. P. Baker, of Syracuse, N. Y., for 
the promotion of good reading and discus- 
sion, is explained in the printed slip to be 
pasted in the books given to the Library, 
which reads as follows :— 

This book belongs to the SHELFLESS LI- 

BRARY. 

Any one may put a book in circulation by 
handing an interesting volume to a friend who 
seems likely to be interested also. This notice 

the cover makes it part of the Shelfless Li- 

The borrower agrees to put this book on his 
reading table, not his book shelf, and to read it 
without delay. 

He agrees when he has read it to pass it on to 
friend who, he believes, will be interested. 




















The names of those who have read the book 
are written below, so that the reader may know 
to whom it is not to be given, and with whom 
he may find pleasure in discussing it. 

The Shelfless Library, it will be seen, has 
circulation, but no members — books but no 
librarian — friends but no building, trustees, 
owners, or home. Any one who wishes to 
share good books with others joins the in- 
stitution by just putting a book into circula- 
tion. The explanatory slip keeps it travel 
I 


1 
al 


g. One reader hands the book to a neigh- 


——t hee 


or, Or mails it to somebody anywhere 
Thus a good book may have, not one reader 
but twenty every year, and keep going until 
it is worn out. The Post-Standard, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will send fifty of the Shelfless 
Library slips to any one on receipt of ten 
cents, simply to cover the cost. 


* 
7 . 


Spain has evolved a great idea. In Madrid, 
we are told,a weekly review has been founded 
to which only subscribers can contribute. 
“Every manuscript which is accepted re- 
ceives a number. One in every ten is paid 
for, the lucky one being the manuscript whose 
number ends with the same figure as the win- 
ning number in the national lottery at the 
first drawing after the article is published.” 
Lotteries are illegal in the United States, 
however, so that the scheme cannot | 
adopted over here. 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 
This department is open to readers of Tu: 


Writer for the relation of interesting 





in writing or in dealing with editors, 
free discussion of any topic connected with IMterary 


work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 
The edMor of Life writes : — 
Frank V. Faulhaber, writing in the Septem» 
WRITER about joke-writing, is somewhat inaccur- 


t his statements about Life. He says that 


ate in 
Life is hard to sell to. Naturally it is, 





jokes do not come up to our standard, but as a 
matter of fact we employ a large staff, not only 
1 kes, but to rewrite them 





poses, and even when they are radically changed 
the contributor is invariably paid at the full rare 
It would probably surprise Mr. Faulhaber ¢ 
know how many jokes we buy each week from 
special contributors. Furthermore, it is not cor- 
rect to say that Life “ often pays three dollars 
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We never pay less than three dollars 


some contributors at the rate of five 





some at the rate of ten dollars each; and we 
have paid as high as twenty-five dollars. The 


jokes for illustration are, in a large proportt 
of cases, paid for at the rate of five dollars 
With due consideration to the difficulty in ol 

taining good jokes, there is practically 

to the number we will accept. I would take a 

thousand of them at once from any man who cat 


supply me with what I want. It is wrong { 
any writer who quite possibly has not been su 


essful in getting his jokes accepted, to give the 








impression, which is thus conveyed to a rge 
imber of aspirants, that there is any difficulty 
selling good jokes to Life. They are more 
valuable to us than almost any other materia 
ause t so. fr tly serve as a basis for 
istra and ASE yur limited spa 
essential that we crowd into each issue as 
great a variet f ideas as possible 


THomas L. Masso: 


I should like to say something regarding 
he question often asked, “How many times 
shall I sent out a manuscript?” My exper- 
ience has been that there should be no limit 

that it is best to keep the manuscript go- 
ing, regardless. For instance, one manu- 
script of mine, the most carefully thought- 
out piece xf work that I could do, beautifully 
type-written, came back to me again an 
again. I thought of it finally as a hoodo 


for I always found it in my mail box when 


things looked most discouraging, but never- 
theless I kept it on its travels, making a fresh 
opy when necessary. It became a standing 


joke with me, and yet the manuscript was 
- e.. 41 
yne of my favorites, and I had faith in it. 


1 


Finally, after many months, it found an edi- 


tor who “saw” it. It was accepted, and weil 
naid for: two other stories were ordered 


nd well paid for by the same magazine 
1 I had the final joy of winning an extra 
prize of fifty dollars on the first story by vote 


the readers for the best-liked story that 


had appeared in that publication during a 

ertain period of time by vote of the s 

scribers. I hope that knowledge of this ex- 

perience will encourage other writers 

xe lt é lanuscripts con 

MM l » then yuld e Ii - 

script Ss the EST rk that vou can 1 ) p p- 
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that it shall not look worn, forlorn, and dog- 
eared when it reaches the editor's desk. 

I should like to add that I am a subscriber 
for life for THe Writer. Much of my good 
fortune is directly traceable to its pages. | 
have just received another substantial check 
because I instantly followed up a hint from 
its columns, I find it pays to 
watch with care the “ Manuscript Market” 
department. By 


scripts to 


and always 


sending off at once manu- 


meet needs announced, I often 


score a triumph. e Y. . 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special 


of various periodicals comes directly 


tors. Particulars as to conditions 
should be sought from those offeri: 
full addresses of 


Writer’s 


periodicals 
Directory of 


menti 
Periodicals.” ] 


Asia ( New York) is alwavs in the 
for good oriental fiction by writers 
derstand the background of the 
can 


field 
who un- 
Orient 


it in all its 


and 


accurately portray details. 


Asia, as a on the Orient, 
afford to use material that cannot be 


up in 


magazine cannot 
chec ked 
The 
magazine is also in the market for short arti- 


every way as to its accuracy. 


cles on unusual corners of the East places 


seldom visited by tourists or writers. The 
editors have plenty of material on China and 
Japan, but would be glad to consider articles 
on Siam, Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies, 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Siberia, 


Sea Islands. 


and the South 
At the present time the editors 
are particularly anxious to get some 
material on the South Sea Islands b: 


cood 
writers 
who have visited the Islands and really know 
their subject, and can give 


them something 


new that is not necessarily about 


{,O0ugIn, oF 


written to imitate the style Jack London. 


The 


ticularly 


Woman's World ( Chicago ) is _par- 


interested at this time in _ love 
middle- 


stories of a youthful characte: 


aged romances. 


The Black Cat 
in need of 


(New York ) 
swift-moving 
about 7,000 words ; novelettes of 


is just now 
short stories of 


from 


10,000 
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to 20,000 words ; humorous verse ; and epi- 
Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, and the editors prefer fiction treat- 


ing of business, adventure, or love, or of a 


grams for fillers. 


humorous vein. 


The Woman’s Weekly (Chicago ) is es- 
pecially anxious to get short 
humorous 


with a 
neither dialect 
the doings of over-clever children. 
like 


illustrated 


fiction 


turn, that is 


nor 
The edi- 
also 


tor would 


some short, humorous 


poems, and some feature articles, 
of about 2,000 words, on subjects of interest 
to the The Woman's 
Weekly is well supplied with fiction for the 


next four 


average woman. 


months, but after 


January will 
again be in the market for stories of 3,500 or 


4,000 W ords. 


The Delineator ( New York ) just now is 


in the market for good short stories love 


stories, stories of mystery and romance with 


a strong woman interest, stories with clean 


action, stories that concern everyday people, 


but not commonplace stories, between 5,000 


and 7.000 words. 


/ 


John Martin’s Book ( New York) wants 
timely stories for special holidays Christ- 


mas, Thanksgiving, Valentine's Day, et 


cetera, 

The 
York ) 
usual, the editor is buying good fiction, and 
that the 


McCall's 
pretty 


needs f 


( New 
same. As 


Magazine 
remain much the 


she says increase in output, from 
both American and English writers, makes 


possible for 


L 


her to demand an increasingly 


improved quality. 


The New 


snappy, humorous bits 


York ) 


almost anything of 


Tatler ( wants short, 


a general humorous nature, but it must ve 


short and punchy. 
Oh 

some short stories containing the elements of 

Also 


good stories of high school and college 


surprise, mystery, or adventure. some 
life, 


or of life in the open. 


The Boys’ World ( Elgin, Ill.) is at pres- 
ent in need of good class life stories for boys, 


of from 2,000 tO 2,500 words. Boys of To- 
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day, Girls of Today, and the Juniors of To- 
day are smaller editions cf the Boys’ World, 
the Girls’ Companion, and What to Do, all 
of which are published by the David C. Cook 
Company. The only department for which 
material is not bought is that devoted to Sun- 
day school lessons, the material for which is 
prepared by the editorial department. 


The Cosmopolitan (New York) is al- 
ways in the market for the best work by the 
best writers that the editors can get. 


Western Advertising (San Franc:sco ) 
wants articles on institutional advertising, 
typography, commercial art, copy, research, 


layout, psychology of 


women in 


Western 
Western 
ady ertising 


advertising, 
successful 
advertising campaigns, and 


advertising, 
and 
sales matter. 


The Farmer's Wife ( St. Paul ) is more ‘n 
need of good short fiction, or two-part fiction 
stories, than of anything else. The Farmer's 
Wife is not. interested in the eternal triangle 
or in the 


down-trodden farm woman, but 


would like some wholesome, well-written fic- 
tion, which 


the editor finds about as scarce 


as snow storms in July. 





Owing to the consolidation of the All- 
Story Weekly the ( New 
York ), the editor of the just at 


present is over-burdened with accepted mat- 


with Argosy 


Argosy 


ter, so that the magazine will not be an en- 


couraging market for authors for some 


months to come. 


The San Francisco News Letter publishes 
a short story each week, but does not pay for 
the that 


young willing to 


stories, believing many aspiring 


writers are contribute 
short stories 
that the 
Poems are accepted on the 
ment, Letter 


articles, of 


original occasionally for the 


publicity News Letter gives them. 


Same arrance- 


but the News is in the market 
not than 


1,300 words, on travel in foreign countries, 


for descriptive more 


unaccompanied by photographs. 





Playboy, published at 17. West Eighth 


street, New York, does not pay for material 
and 


does not read unsolicited manuscripts. 











Mr. Arens, the editor, desires that writers 
should not send manuscripts for considera- 
tion, and says that the magazine has been 
flooded with utterly impossible material, 
owing to a notice published (not in THE 
WRITER ) saying that he desired manuscripts. 

Little Folks ( Salem, Mass.) has so much 
accepted material on hand that at present it 
is not in the market. 


Longmans, Company ( 
York ) announce the publication of a 
quarterly review of 


Green, & New 
new 
Christian 
religion, to be called the Pilgrim. 
zine will be edited by Rev. 
Canon of 


politics and 
The maga- 
William Temple, 
Westminster. The first 
will be published in October. 


number 


Publishing Company ( New 
York ) has bought the Mentor Magazine. 


The Crowell 


Romance (New York) has suspended 
publication until general conditions are 
mal again. 


nor- 


The 


Forbes 


( ddd Lot 


Magazine 


Review 


( New 


was merged with 
York ) 


with the 
issue for July 24. 


The publication of the Traveler ( Chicago } 
has been discontinued. 


Jefferson 


J acks¢ yn, 


Review 


editor of the 


National 
and 


Harness ( Chicago ) is dead, 
the paper has been suspended. 

The Ocean Engineer ( New York) is no 
longer published. 


Dr. John W. Cunliffe Dr. 
Talcott Williams as director of the Columbia 


has succeeded 


University School of Journalism. The three 
traveling scholarships in journalism estab- 
lished by Joseph Pulitzer, which give the 


recipients $1,500 each to enable them to spend 
a vear in Europe “to study the social, politi- 
cal, and moral conditions of the people and 
the character and principles of the European 
press,” have been awarded to Robert Gordon 
Wasson of Newark, N. J.; Katherine Mac- 
Mahon of Bloomington, Ill.; and Clyde AI- 
den Beals of San 


Francisco. The $1,500 
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music scholarship has been awarded to Bern- 
ard Rogers of New York City. The $1,000 
prize for the best example of a reporter’s 
work during the year has been awarded to 
John J. Leary, Jr., of the New York World, 
for a series of articles on the coal strikes 
last winter. The $500 for the best editorial 
goes to Harvey E. Newbranch, of the Omaha 
World-Herald. The $1,000 prize for the 
best original American play written in I9I9 
has been awarded to Eugene O’Neil, author 
of 


3eyond the Horizon.” The $2,000 prize 
for the best book on the history of the United 
States printed last year is given to Justin 
H. Smith for his “War with Mexico,” and 
the $1,000 prize for the best American biog- 
raphy printed during the year is awarded to 
ex-Senator Beveridge for his “ Lif f John 


Marshall.” 
Life ( New York) offers 


$300, and $200 for the 
before November 
in Life for October 


I> 
I 


The contest for prizes of 20,000 


re t 


and 
10,000 lire offered by la Lega Italiana, for 
the two best one-act operas, as per announce- 
ment in the June WRITER, is open only to 
Italians. The closing date of the contest is 
September 30, 1921. The conditions of th 
contest will be sent on request addressed 
Lega Musicale Italiana, Sezione Editoriale 
128 West Forty-ninth street, New 

The National Arts Club award of 
the best poem read before the Poetry 
of America last winter has been 
$150 going to Amanda 
Dancer at 
B. Speyer 


Prize offers still open :— 

rizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000; for the best 
play performed in New York, $1,000; for the best 
book of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; 
for the best American biography, $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and a 
$soo-medal, and three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars 
in April Writer. 

London Bookman 


vel submitted by December, 192 Particulars in 
\ugust WRITER. 
Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 
rizes of $250 each for the best twenty-four short 
ries published by the Photoplay Magazine during 
921. Particulars in August WariTeR 
Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of 
i $200 for the four best studies 
field submitted by Jun 
ist WRITER 
ize »f £500 
for a | 
Tac »bs B 
Federat 


rhe 


ars in August Writer. 
ed by the Matinee Musical Club 


netrumental n<em e ¢ 


Novembe 19 

March, 1921. Particulars in September Writer 
Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. prize of $1,000 for 
best trio for piano, violin and ’cello, submitted 


Rarities ms - 
Partict it eptember 


prize offer of two sets 


to children and young people for the bese 


compositions offered before January 1, 1921 
rticulars in September Writer 

O. Henry Memorial Prizes of $500 and $250 of- 
fered by the Society of Arts and Sciences, for the 

st short stories published in America 1n 19m. 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Second Physical Culture six-months’ photo prize 

ntest — $100 for the best photograph received be- 

re November and five dollars for the best photo- 
graph each month. Particulars in April Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 

he Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 
Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on “ The Con- 
of Foreign Relations of the United States: 
Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities of 
President, of the Senate and the House, and of 
Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice,” offered 

the American Philosophical Society. Competi- 
tion to close December 31, 192. Particulars in July 
W RITER. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
“Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics.” 
Particulars in February Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May Weiter. 

E. A. Karlsen prizes of $1,000 and $500 for the 
most meritorious papers on the subject, “ What Can 

















a Man Afford,” announced by the American 
Economic Association, to be submitted by October 
31. Particulars in January Writer. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hawthornden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Writer. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. 

rize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
“ Bright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 
of 1809. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prizes of $400 and $200 offered by the Schumann 
Club, for the 
submitted 
WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner’s competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each 
day. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of two -dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
(New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 


best compositions for women’s voices 
by November 1. Particulars in April 


The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Susan M. Boogher, who had a poem, “I 
tember, and a story, “ Mrs. Hagey and the 
Follies,” in the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
September, is Mrs. John P. Boogher of Saint 


Louis. Besides writing poems and_ short 


First See Beatrice,” in the Century for Sep- 


stories which have appeared in the Smart Set, 
the Century, Poetry, Current Opinion, the 
Midland, and Harper’s Magazine, Mrs Boo- 
gher is the author of a group of war plays 
which were published in Reedy’s Mirror. 
Carl Sandburg of the Chicago Daily News 
said they were the best plays written in 
America during the war, while Mr. Reedy 
wrote editorially of them in the number 2f 
their publication : “ The dialogue is terse and 
tense, indicative of emotional stress in the 
contrasted and conflicting personalities. The 
characters are self-projected rather than 
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merely self-descriptive. I like them for the 


texture of fabric and for the intense dynamic 
that discharges in a high, glorious vision.” 


Babette Deutsch, whose poem, “In Ab- 
sence,” was published in Ainslee’s Magaziae 
for September, was graduated from Barnard 
College in 1917. While at college she was 
editor-in-chief of the Monthly and associate 
editor of the Weekly. She was also class 
poet. While she was in college the North 
American Review published her first poem, 
in 1916. Since leaving Barnard, Miss 
Deutsch has been engaged in research and 
writing of various kinds. For some _ time 
she was assistant to the managing editor of 
the Political Science Quarterly, and for two 
years she was bibliographical secretary to 
Professor Thorstein Veblin. Her book, 
“Banners,” was published last year by the 
George H. Doran Company, and she has had 
contributions in the New Republic, the Na- 
tion, the Yale Review, the Century, the Dial, 
and other publications. Miss Deutsch says 
that the most interesting work that she has 
done lately has been the translation, in col- 
laboration with Mr. A. Yarmolinsky, Chief 
of the Slavonic Division of the New York 
Public Library, of a Russian poem by A 
Blok, “ The Twelve,” which will shortly ap- 
pear in pamphlet form. This poem _ went 
into 2,000,000 copies in Russia, and has been 
translated into six languages. It is called the 
epic of the revolution. 


1) 


oe 
’ 


Ethelean Tyson Gaw, who wrote the p 
“A Barnegat Love-Song,’ which Scribner's 
printed in its August issue, and which was 
afterward reprinted in the Literary Digest, 
is the wife of Dr. Allison Gaw, the head 
the department of English in the University 
of Southern California, in which institution 
Mrs. Gaw has been both an undergraduate 
and a graduate student. Mrs. Gaw was born 
in Pennsylvania, and her first verse, entitled 
“After the Battle,” appeared in the West 
Philadelphia Telephone ( now defunct ) when 
she was twelve years old. In 1918 Mes. 
Gaw won the $500 prize offered by the Practi- 
cal Patriots’ League for the best song of 
patriotism. Her poem was called a “ Battle 
Song of Democracy,” and there were 1,463 


contestants. Mrs. Gaw says that her verse 


ST LT TSE ET BS Te 


eeteeece 
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falls into two classes — love and war — and 
that the poem she has most enjoyed writing 
was the sonnet, “ Robbed,” which lambastes 
the cabal in the Senate which defeated the 
Peace Treaty. She regards it as a mark of 
distinction that on the publication of the 
poem one of the irate readers called her on 
the telephone to assure’her that she deserved 
to be “jailed for scurrilous libel,” while 
another wrote declaring the poem to be one 
of the two great poems called out by the war 
— the other being Field.” The 


“ - 
trom mem- 


“ Flanders 


3arnegat Love-Song” sprang 


ories of a honeymoon spent on Barnegat 


During the war Mrs. Gaw was 
tary of the Los Angeles Council of Defence, 


say. secre 
and she now occupies a similar position én 
the Los Angeles Council of Community Ser- 
vice. 

Leonard Hatch, whose story, “ Links,” 
published in the 


Was 
September Scribner's, be- 
gan his literary work in 1908 by writing edi- 


torials for Weekly He 
until 


Collier's 
staff of 


time he 


remained 


on the Collier's 1917, during 


which 


wrote occasional stories and 


special articles, in addition to his editorial 


work for the paper. He has also had stories 
Century, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the American Magazine, and other 
papers. During 1917-1918 Mr. Hatch was 
United States Food Administration 
in Washington, under Herbert Hoover, work- 
ing on 


and articles in the 


with the 


articles regarding food conditions 


and appeals for war-time food conservation. 
Since that time he has spent considerable 
time in mid-western industrial centres, which 
experience was doubtless 


“ Links.” 


responsible for the 


theme of 


Roy de S. 


Storm-Flags 


Horn, whose story, “ When the 
Mid- 
Adventure, is a native of 


While in his 


University of 


Flutter,” came out in the 


August number of 
freshman 


Georgia. year at the 


Georgia he won a competitive 


United 


examination for 
States Naval Academy. graduation 
from the Naval Horn 
served on various ships of the Navy on a 
Haiti in 
training station 


appointment to the 
After 


Academy Lieutenant 


cruiser at 1915 as instructor at a 


as radio officer of a battle- 


ship as a turret officer of a dreadnaught, 


standing watches on the bridge during the 
lightless nights of the war period — as an 
officer attached to the President’s yacht — 
and as Radio Officer and Aide on 
the Admiral’s staff. Lieutenant Horn nearly 
lost his eyesight owing to an accident during 
gun-fire, and lay on his back for months in a 
naval hospital. 


Division 


Upon demobilization he was 
retired from active service on account of im- 
paired vision, and he is at present living in 
Atlanta. As a midshipman Lieutenant Horn 
was an editor of both the weekly and annual 
publications of the Academy. After gradua- 
tion he took a correspondence course in short- 
story writing, which he had only half finished 
when the broke out; he thinks the 


course was of great assistance to him, how- 


war 


ever. During the last year — his first year 


of active writing he has sold poems, arti- 
cles, and stories to Sea Power, the Black Cat, 
and Adventure. 

author of the 
Mirabelle,” 


Page Company, of 


Eiiot Harlow’ Robinson, 
novel, “The Maid of 
s | 


published by tne 


recently 
Boston, 
a Boston lawyer. He was born in Middle- 
bore, and received his education in the New- 
on public schools and at Harvard University, 
After hav- 


practice of 


taking his LL.B. degree in Igo. 
been engaged in the active 
tor six Robinson 


or seven years, Mr 


that 
to devote himself 


withdrew from profession almost en- 


rely, in 


orde: to writing. 


In four years, one of which was_ spent 


hroad, where he was an athletic director 
French 
novels, “ Man 

‘Smiles, A 
of the Cumberlands,” published in 1919, 
and “ The Maid of 
12 In addition he has 


hook , one, 


ion Franco-Americain ) in the 


army, he has written three 


Proposes,” published in 1917, 
Rose 
Mirabelle,” published in 
written two wat 
“Go Get 'Em,” written in collab 
Lieutenant William A. Wel! 
man, and the other, “ With Old Glory in Ber 
lin,” written in collaboration with Josephin 


Therese Mr 


everal short 


oration with 


Robinson is also the author of 


stories, has won a prize on 


scenario writing, and has written on art and 
music 


L. M 


\ugust,”’ appeared in the September number 


Thornton, whose poem, “A Song ot 












of Live Stories, began writing verse while 
in high school and still considers it a delight- 
ful recreation. Mr. Thornton is a news- 
paper man, and most of his poetry is com- 
posed while riding on street cars and put in 
typewritten form at the reporter's desk of a 
busy newspaper office. He has had poems 
and short articles published in the Youth's 
Companion, Leslie’s Weekly, Snappy Stories, 


the New Idea (defunct ), the Woman's 


Home Companion, Saucy Stories, the Parisi-’ 


enne, and other current publications. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Fake Music Publishers Again. — Lyon & 
Healy, the well-known music firm of Chi- 
cago, is taking an active interest in suppress- 
ing the fake music publishers. They write 
us that they have written to these frauds di- 
recting them not to send the compositions of 
their victims to them for sale, as the “ stuff ™’ 
is immediately sent back. 

Part of the game is to charge the victim 
for “ publication” five or ten times the actual 
The victim is 
“ master-work ” 
around to all the 


cost of production. then as 


sured that his will be 
leading dealers for 
In order to keep within the letter of the law 


the swindler 


sent 
at 
sale 
does send around a few. such 
and_ the 


hands for the 


copies composer waits with open 
royalties - 
The 


publishers of 
help wonderfully by 


royalties, alas 


which never can come. music dealers 


and the music 


America can 
taking a positive stand 
against all such fake publishers 

First, by advising all people contemplat- 
ing the publication of any kind of piece 
of music, to keep strictly away from them 
unless they want to play the game of the 
moth and the flame. 

Second, by refusing absolutely to 
handle any composition bearing the im- 
print of the faker. 

We have received hundreds of such works 
in our office. For the music 
Often the 
verses have been so absurd that they would 
bring forth 


educated 


most part the 
is a pathetic parody upon the art. 


screams of 


The 


laughter from 


faker 


ener 
All) 


person has the con- 
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science of Lucifer. He will publish anything, 
no matter how bad, if he can stick the vic- 
tim enough for it. The best rule is to send 
your composition around to any of the high- 
class publishers and thus find out whether it 
is really worth while. Active publishers are 
glad to examine new manuscripts, and if the 
composition has any worth you may be sure 
that the publishers will be eager to take it.- 
The Etude. 

The Photoplay and Literature. — A 
prominent author recently expressed genuine 
concern lest the extraordinary popularity of 
the photoplay plus the high cost of book 
manufacture should result in so reducing the 
market for his books as to affect him seri- 
One of the largest New York pub- 
lishers has raised the question as to whether 
the photoplay may not so 
writers as to 


ously, 


divert our best 


weaken materially the pub- 
different 
fact that 


reckoned 


have two 
recognizing the 


the photoplay is a 


lishers’ lists. Here we 


viewpoints, each 
factor to be 
American 
The reading public, however, does 


in considering the future of 
literature. 


with 


not as yet seem to realize what the situation 
is, even though it is this same public which is 
affected. 


general 


most vitally 


It is the consensus of opinion 
among publishers that the continual growth 
in the popularity of the photoplay need not 
menace to the written 


They do feel, however, that the day 


be considered as a 
story. 
has passed when an author can depend upon 


a tremendous sale of a new story wholly 


from the popularity of his earlier work. 


“here are exceptions, of course, but as a rule 
the lesser known authors now sell in larger 
editions than formerly, and a “best seller” 


does not sell as many as before. On the 


other hand, the fact that the well-known au- 


thor can now secure an additional income 
from his photoplay “rights” more than off- 
sets the loss. 

The publishers’ apprehension regarding 


their authors is a more real danger for the 
time being. Those 
contact 


authors who have 


with the 


com? 
in direct moving picture 
studios unquestionably find a new fascination 
in this their 


method f 


direct medium for conveying 


stories to their audiences. The 













































































































































































































































156 
telling the story in pictures has a novel ap- 
peal to their imagination, and to see thet 
brain children immediately assume flesh and 
blood, to be able to visualize the action which 
the imagination 


hitherto could est 
possesses an undeniable appeal which ; 
cult to resist 

That 
should be permanently diverted, however, 
unthinkable. Their greatest reward is 
permanency of their writing rather than ia 


the first popularity ; and the greatest photo- 


only sugg 


4 
tT 
» % il 


present-day writers of litera 


play success passes away after a 
The vear 


writers 


and is known no more 
and experience of those 
the development of an individual 
style, their power to sway their 
the subtlety and force of their 

for naught, and the emphasis 


bear upon their imagination an 
in plot-making alone. 

It is rather to be believed that 
the photoplay will be considered 
writers as distinct from and in 
the two fields now open to them 
and the short story. It 
different 


and familiarity with 


requires 
from either, vet affiliate: 
this technique 
utes much to the direct effective: 
other two. 

Let the well-known writer ask himself 
many authors of photoplays alone are 
by name, and when he has answered 
he may well hesitate to abandon the 


the written word for that 


t f pi 
Yet, by the same token, he may well 
the new and lucrative opportunity 
him by adding it to what he has al: 
substitute it would be a lack of judg 
a step backward.—Christian S 
Elaborating the Plot. 

alluding to an examination 

the mechanism of “ Barnab 
“By the way, are you awa 
Williams’ 


first involved his hero in 


wrote his ‘ Caleb 
forming the second volume, 


first, cast about him for 


counting for what had | 
Nothing is more clear t 
worth the name 


must 
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denouement before attempted 


It is only with the dénouement 


anything be 
with the pen. 
ynstantly in view that we can give a plot: its 
indispensable air of consequence, or causa- 
tion, by making the incidents, and especially 
the tone at all points, tend to the develop- 
ment of 


the intention 


A mere succession of incidents, even the 
most spirited, will no more constitute a plot 
than a multiplication of zeros, even the most 


infinite, will result in the production of a 


unit. The common notion seems to be in 


favor of mere complexity ; but a plot, prop- 
erly understood, is perfect only inasmuch as 
we shall find detach 

ym it or disarrange any single incident in- 
This 
we say is the point of perfection — a point 
that account 
Practically, we may consider a 


ourselves unable to 


ived without destruction to the mass 
never vet attained, but not on 
inattainable. 
plot as of high excellence, when no one of 
ts component parts shall be susceptible of re- 
noval without detriment to the whole. With 

refined taste 
Allan Poe 


writer of 
Edgar 


+ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


ss than this no 


Id be 


content. 


The 


ter 


\MERICANIZATION ) 4 
biography of a Dutch ifty rs Af 
rated. 461 pp. Cloth : Charles 


mers Sons. 1920 


\ story of fascinating interest is this auto- 
biography of Edward W. Bok, the editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal for thirty years, 
written without the use of the word “I” un- 
til one of the final chapters, and telling of 
he development of the little Dutch boy, Ed- 
vard Bok, who came to this country when 
he was six years old, unable to speak a word 

f English. Mr. Bok’s editorial genius is 
ipplied to his own writing. Nothing dull or 
ninteresting has been admitted to his book 

h is one of which even a jaded book re- 
is bound to read every word. Writ- 

vill be particularly interested in it be- 
ise of the insight it gives into the work of 

1 editor of a great periodical, built up by a 

ymmbination of ideas and enterprise to a 

lation of more than 2,000,000 copies 
hly. Nothing could show more clearly 
the ability to produce ideas is the 
indation of the success of an editor of 
1 periodical — more important, even, 
the capacity for judging what the public 
he interested in. From his earliest life 


Bok has shown an amazing faculty for 
























































suggesting ideas, and his influence, exerted 
through a national medium like the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, has_ been 









( literally immense. 
His book is a most unusual one, which every 
American, and particularly every writer 









ought to read. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that 
entitled, “The Literary Back-Stairs,’ in 
which Mr. Bok undertakes to correct the 
prevailing notion that only the manuscripts 
of famous authors are given favorable read- 
ing in editorial offices ; the at in these offices 
there exists a clique, and that unless a writer 
knows the literary back-stairs he has a slim 
chance to enter and be heard. 

“In the minds of these misinformed writ- 
ers,” Mr. Bok says, “these back-stairs are 
gained by ‘knowing the editor’ or through 
‘having some influence with him.’ These 
writers have conclusively settled two points 
in their own minds: first, that an editor is 
antagonistic to the struggling writer ; and, 
second, that a manuscript sent in the ordi- 
nary manner to an editor never reaches him. 

































Hence, some ‘influence’ is necessary, and 
they set about to secure it. 

‘Now, the truth is, of course, that there 
are no ‘literary back-stairs’ to the editorial 





office of the modern magazine. There can- 
not be. The making of a modern magazine 
is a business proposition ; the editor is there 
to make it pay. He can do this only if he is 
of service to his readers, and that depends 
his ability to obtain a class of material essen- 
tially the best of its kind and varied i 
character. 

‘The ‘best,’ while it means good writing 
means also that it shall say something The 
most desired writer in the magazine office ‘s 
the man who has something to say, and 
knows how to say it. Variety requires that 
there shall be many of these writers, and ; 
the editor’s business to ferret them out. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that there can be 
no such thing as a ‘clique’ ; limitation by th 
editor of his list of authors would mean 
ing limited to the style of the few and he 
thoughts of a handful. And with a public 
that easily tires even of the best where : 
continually comes from one source, such an 
editorial policy would be sutcidal. 

“Hence, if the editor is more keenly alert 
for one thing than for another, it is for the 
new writer. The frequency of the new note 
in his magazine is his salvation ; for just in 
porte as he can introduce that new note 

s his success with his readers. A successful 
magazine is exactly like a successful store 
it must keep its wares constantly fresh and 
varied to attract the eve and hold the patron- 
age of its customers. 

“ With an editor ever alive to the new mes- 
sage, the new note, the fresh way of saying a 
thing, the new angle on a current subject, 
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whether in article or story — since fiction is 


really today only a reflection of modern 
thought — the foolish notion that an editor 
must be approached through ‘influence,’ by a 
letter of introduction from some friend or 
other author, falls of itself. There is no 
more powerful lever to open the modern 


magazine door than a postage-stamp on an 
envelope containing a manuscript that says 
something. No influence is needed to bring 
that manuscript to the editor’s desk or to his 
attention. That he will receive it the 
aaa not for a moment doubt ; his mail is too 
closely scanned for that very envelope. 
The most successful authors have ‘ broken 


sender 


nto’ the magazines very often without even 
a letter accompanying their first manuscript. 
The name and address in the right-hand cor- 
ner of the first page ; some ‘return’ 


stamps 
and all that the editor re- 
The author need tell nothing 
manuscript ; if what the . editor 
in it he will find it. An editor can 
tremendous amount of letting 
authors could be made to realize 
how simple is the process of ‘ breaking int 


the left corner, 
quires is there. 
bout the 
ants is 
stand a alone. 
If voung 


the modern magazine, which apparently eS 
them such needless heartburn, they would 
save themselves infinite pains, time, and 
‘Despite all the 


‘ontrary, 


rubbish 
manuscripts 
t day are, in 


written to the 
sent to the 


magazines 
every case, [ 


read, and 








quently more carefully read than the author 
magines. Editors know that, from the 

idpoint of good business alone, it is un- 
wise to return a m: anuscript unread. Liter- 


ry talent has been found in many instances 

vhnere it was least expected. 
This does not mean that every manu 
ript received by a magazine is read from 
There is no reason why 1t 


hrst page to last. 


should be, any more than that all of a bad 
erg should be eaten to prove that it is bad 
The title alone sometimes decides the fate of 


manuscript. If the subject discussed is 
entirely foreign to the aims of the magazine, 
is simply a case of misapplication 


on the 
author’s part ; and it would be waste of 
time for the editor to read something which 


he knows from its subject he cannot use. 


‘This, of course, applies more to articles 
than to other forms of literary work, al- 
though unsuitability in a poem is naturally as 
quickly detected. Stories, no matter how 
unpromising they may appear at the begin- 
ning, are generally read through, since gold 


in a piece of fiction has often been found al- 


most at its close. This careful attention to 
manuscripts in editorial offices is fixed by 
rules, and an author’s endorsement or a 


friend's judgment never affects the custom 
At no time does the fallacy hold in a 
magazine office that ‘a big name counts for 
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everything and an unknown name for noth- 
ing. There can be no denial of the fact that 
where a name of repute is attached to a 
meritorious story or article the combination 
is ideal. But as between an indifferent story 
and a well-known name and a good story 
with an unknown name the editor may be de- 
pended upon to accept the latter. Editors 
are very careful nowadays to avoid the pub- 
lic impatience that invariably follows upon 
publishing material simply on account of the 
name attached to it. Nothing so quickly in- 
jures the reputation of a magazine in the 
estimation of its readers. If a person, taking 
up a magazine, reads a story, attracted by a 
famous name, and the story disappoints, the 
editor has a doubly disappointed reader on 
his hands : a reader whose high expectations 
from the name have not been realized and 
who is disappointed with the story. 

“Tt is a well-known fact among successful 
magazine editors that their most striking suc- 
cesses have been made by material to which 
unknown names were attached, where thie 
material was fresh, the approach new, the 
note different. That is what builds up a 
maevazine ; the reader learns to have confi 
dence in what he finds in the _ periodical, 
whether it bears a famous name or not 

“Nor must the young author believe that 
the best work in modern magazine literature 
‘is dashed off at white heat.’ What is dashed 
off reads dashed off, and one does not come 
across it in the well-edited magazine, because 
it is never accepted. Good writing is labori 
ous writing, the result of revision upon revi- 
sion. The work of masters such as Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Rudyard Kipling repre 
sents never less than eight or ten revisions, 
and often a far greater number. It was 
Stevenson who once said to Edward Bok, 
after a laborious correction of certain 
proofs : ‘ My boy, I could be a healthy man, 
I think, if I did something else than writing 
But to write, as I try to write, takes every 
ounce of my vitality.’ Just as the best ‘im- 
promptu’ speeches are those most carefull) 
prepared, so do the simplest articles and 
stories represent the hardest kind of work 
the simpler the method seems and the easie1 
the article reads, the harder, it is safe 
was the work put into it.” 


to Sav, 


ADVERTISERS’ DIRECTOR’ OF LEA 


TIONS \ XXXII 

Chicago : Charles H Fuller Compar 9 

This book, compiled primarily for adver 
tisers, is valuable for the use of writers be 
cause it lists all the important periodical pul! 
lications of the country, both newspapers and 
magazines, with circulation figures and othe: 
information giving some idea of the rel 
importance of each publication, thus s 
in a broad way the extent of the manuscript 
market. although, of course, without 
such details as those of “TI Wr 
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Directory of Periodicals.” The publications 
are listed not only alphabetically by states in 
this country and in Canada by provinces, but 
again by classes, such as the Agricultural 
Press, the Aviation Press, the Civic Press, 
the Educational Press, Humorous Publica- 
tions, Monthly Publications of General Cir- 
culation, Weekly Publications of General 
Circulation, the Young People’s Press, and 
so on. The value of the book for general 
use is increased by a series of maps and con- 
siderable statistical information, 

HuNpDRED AND Four Picturep Nouns. In 
nglish, French, and Spanish, with English Index. 
». Swezey. 54 pp. Paper. New 
Press. 1920. 


ELEVEN 


ty Clarence E. 


I 
| 
York: The 


Swezey 


\n ingenious little book is this pamphlet 
with 1,104 numbered pictures of various ob- 
jects, each page having at the bottom a list 
of Italian, French, and Spanish nouns num- 
bered to correspond with the pictures. If 
the picture is not altogether clear, reference 
to the numbered English index shows, for in- 
stance, that picture No. 112 represents a 
cemetery, and the list at the foot of the page 
shows that the words for it in the three 
languages are cimiterio, cimetiére, and 
cimenterio. This graphic presentation of 
words associated with pictures impresses 
them on the memory and makes the book a 
useful one 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 
Cue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 

»oks about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 

lue library, such as works of refer- 
biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
yoetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
under this heading. Selections will be made 
in the interest of THe Writer's readers.) 

Katharine M. Stilwell. 
Rand McNally & Com- 


writer s 


ence history, 


it a 


edged 
f review 
THe Scnoor 


2% pp. Cloth. 


PrintsHop. By 
Chicago : 
pany 1919 
Iianpsook oF Ewncitisn Composition. A compila- 
tion of standard rules and usage. By Luella Clay. 
Carson. Second, revised edition. 266 pp. Cloth. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson : World Book Company. 1qeo. 
MANUAL OF ENGLIsH Composition. By 
Stanley R. Oldham, A. M. 148 pp. Cloth. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson : World Book Company. 1920. 
Common Science. By Carleton W. Washburne. 
Illustrated. 300 pp. Cloth Yonkers-on-Hudson : 
World Book Company. 1020. 

Marine Boox. By Henry FE. Dunnack 

rt] Augusta, Me. : sine State Library. 1920. 


LARORATORY 


338 pp. 


= 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


send to the publishers of the period- 


of the 


Readers who 
indexed for copies periodicals containing 
following reference list 


Weriter.] 


urticles mentioned in the 


confer a favor if they will mention Tut 


LLIAM Dean Howe tts 


Review for October 
Recorp or Henry 


Yale Revi« for Octob 
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CONVERSATIONAL Poetry. Edith F. Wyatt. Yate 
Review for October. 

Our Literature THrovucH Frencu Eyes. Charles 
Cestre. Yale Review for October. 

Mark TWAIN AND THE Art or Waitinc. Brander 
Matthews. Harper’s Magazine for October. 

A Hvumortess Critic oF Mark Twain (Van 
Wyck Brooks). Glenn Frank. The Tide of Af- 
fairs, in the Century for October. 

James Russert Lowett as A Teacner. Recollec- 
tions of his last pupil. Illustrated. William Ros. 
coe Thayer. Scribner’s for October. 

PLAYWRIGHTS ON PLAYWRITING. Srander Mat- 


thews. North American 
Joun MASEFIELD : 


Review for October. 
A Stupy. John Gould Fletcher. 
North American Review for October. 

Tue Approach To M. MARceL 
Aldington. Dial for October. 

A Contemporary OF THE Future ( James Joyce ). 
Evelyn Scott. Dial for October. 

True Weritincs or W. H. Hvupson. 
Bookman for September. 


Provst. 


Richard 


C. S. Evans. 


A New Frecp or Literature. Thomas L. Mas- 
son. Bookman for September 

Wrat Arts Pecasvs? Raymond M. Weaver 
Bookman for September. 


Ix Derense oF Otp Joxes. John Kendrick 


Jangs. Bookman for September. 

Tue Coryumist’s Conressionar, IX.— Luke Mce- 
Luke, by Himself. With portraft. Everybody's 
Magazine for September. ' 

Marton Hartanp, Ninety Years Younc. With 
portrait. Frederic Van de Water. Pictorial Review 


for September. 
WILLIAM 


try for September. 


Marton Reepy. Harriet Monroe. Poc 


Copyricnut Decistons REGARDING PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Photo-Era for September. 

ComMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Coutant. Photo-Era for 


A GIANT OF THE 


Illustrated. 
September. 


Harry A. 


Past Grown MIGHTIER IN THE 


Present. — The Story of McClure’s. With portrait 
of Herbert Kaufman. American News Trade Jour- 
nal for September. 


Some Causes or tHE Hicn Cost oF PERIopicat 


Pustisuine. V. Presswork and Binding. Illus 
trated. American News Trade Journal for Septem- 
ber. 

Cuinese Wit anp Humor. Alfred Forke. Open 
Court for September. 

Music Composition AS A FIELD FOR WomeN. 
Carrie Tacobs Rond. Etude for September 

“Tae Winstep Liar,” a News-Fictionist Whose 
Fame Is in “ Whoppers” (Louis T. Stone). Re- 
printed from Boston Globe. Literary Digest for 


September I! 
Water Scort ( Ouatrain, begin- 
‘Sound. sound the clarion,” really 


Major Mordaunt. 


Digest tor 


RorpinGc SIR 
. written by 

Poem reprinted 1n_ full.) Liter- 

September 11. 

Guessinc THE Dvurarte Books. Literary Digest 

September 18 

Mayor 


irv Digest for September 25. 


Srr Water ScoTt AND MorpDAUN Lit 
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SterPHEN Foster vs. 
Digest for September 2s. 
“ Hasit” tHe Sure Basis oF STABILITY For A 


Franz Scuvuperr. Literary 


Newsparer. M. Koenigsberg. Fourth Estate for 
September 11. 
Kansas City Srar Forty Years O.p. Fourtn 


Estate for September 2s. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


A Society of Dramatic and Lyrical Writers 
has been formed in Madrid, and a campaign 
has been started for the 


as | institution of a 
Spanish national 


theatre. The society in- 
tends to publish a monthly review devoted 
to efforts to secure a reduction of taxation 


on theatrical enterprises and the recognition 
of modern authors. It also plans to unite 
with the Society of Argentinian Authors. 
Belgium has now, by a royal decree, an 
\cademy of French Literature and Language, 
Unlike the French Academy, the Belgian in 
stitution will not be restricted to national 
authors exclusively, but will have the right 


to choose a limited number of writers not 


only in France, but in Canada, French Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Rumania, 


and Czecho-Slo- 


vaktia 


José Ortega Nunilla, a prominent Spanish 


newspaper man, has been 


i 


awarded the title 


of “ National Chronicler,” which is akin to 
that of Literary Laureate. 
The Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs 


has presented on behalf of the King of the 
Belgians, the medal of King Albert to George 


Wharton Edwards in recognition of Mr. Ed- 


e 


wards’ services to the Belgian government 
“Homme de Lettres.” 

Rockwell Wilson, of Boston, has 
undertaken the task of bringing together 


the letters of 


as 
Rufus 
all 
Thackerary that can possibly 
be collected, 

“The Art of Biography,” by William Ros- 
coe Thayer, is published by 
Sons. 


Charles Scrib- 
ner’s 

“Memoirs of Life and Literature,” by 
William H. Mallock ( Harper & Bros. ), 


volume of 


mirroring Eng- 
lish social, intellectual, and political life of 


ie last half century, and giving word pic- 


reminiscences 


+1 


tures of Swinburne, Carlyle, Ruskin, Brown- 
ing, and Bulwer-Lytton 
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Raymond W. Pence, Professor of English 
Literature and Rhetoric in Depauw Univer- 
sity, is the author of “A Manual of the 
Mechanics of Writing,” is published 
by the Macmillan Company. 

III,” by John Murray IV 


Knopf ), is a biography of the 


which 


“John Murray 
( Alfred A. 
famous Lendon publisher, covering the period 
1808 to 1892. 
(G. P. Put- 
an autobiography of the former 


“Charles E. Chapin’s Story’ 
nam’s Sons ), 
city editor of the New York World, is the 
story of a long and exciting newspaper life, 
full of anecdotes hitherto unpublished. 

Among the poets whose works are treated 
in “Studies of Contemporary Poets,” by 
Mary C ( Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
are Lascelles Abercrombie, Rupert Brooke, 
Ford Madox Hueffer, James Stephens, John 
Drinkwater, Thomas Hardy, J. C. Squire, 
and W., B. Yeats. The book also has a bibli- 
ography. 

“ Books and 
Mais ( Dodd, 
works of contemporary 
Novelists and Novels, Poetry and 


Sturgeon 


Their Writers,” by S. 
Mead & Co.), 


writers, 


reviews the 

under the 
headings, 
Poets, 

“Literature in a Changing Age,’ by Ash- 
ley H. Thorndike, Professor of English in 
Columbia University (The Macmillan 
study of literature as a human 


and Books in General. 


Com- 
pany ), is a 
activity affected by other human activities 
industry, politics, science — for good and for 
ill ; with a forecast of the future. 

“Naturalism in English Poetry,” just pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Company, consists 
of a series of lectures delivered by the late 
Stopford Brooke, with essays on “ Shel- 
ley’s Interpretation of Christianity” and 
‘Byron's Cain.” 

In “A History of Modern Colloquial Eng- 
lish” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) Cecil 
Wyld traces the development of the English 
language, English speech, and English words 
the fifteenth century 


Rev 


Henry 


from the latter half of 
to the present day. 

“Making Advertisements and Making 
Them Pay,” by Roy S. Durstine, is pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


“The Book Hunter at Home,” by B. M. 
\llan (G. P. Putnam’s Sons ), consists of 
treating of the care of books, the 
library, the books of a collector, and 
hocks that should form the private library. 
Alfred A. 
the publication of “ Wordsworth : An 


thology.” 


essSavs 


hom« 


Knopf (New York ) announces 
An- 
arranged with a prefatory note by 
The 


J 
the United States is limited to 250 copies. 


. Cobden-Sanderson. edition for 


\ “Photo-Engraving Primer,” by Stephen 
Horgan, 
seeking 
line and half-tone engraving, is published by 
the American Photographic Publishing Com- 


giving concise instructions for those 


simple yet practical knowledge of 


pany, of Boston. 
The Outlook will soon begin the publica- 
tion of Dr. Lyman Abbott's “ Snap-Shots of 
giving reminiscences 
John Greenleaf Whittier, 


Hale, Hayes, P. 


num, and other celebrities. 


My Contemporaries,” 
of Edwin Booth, 

rd Everett President 
Century Magazine is fifty years old. 
vas first published as the joint enterprise 

Holland, Roswell Smith, and Charles 
Maga- 
name 


called Scribner’s 
1881, the 


Century. J. G. 


and was 


September, was 


Holland, 


\Vatson Gilder, Robert Underwood 
and \W. Morgan Shuster have suc- 


been the editors. 


1 ~hard 
Tohnson, 
es i\ c ly 
Har- 


number, with 


The “Easy Chair” was revived in 


in the October 


artin as editor. The position 
has been previously occupied only by George 
William Curtis William Dean Howells. 
Humphry Ward's estate is valued at 
Estates left by other British women 
writers of late Miss Ada Ellen 
Bayly ( “ Edna Lyall” ), £25,338 ; Mrs. Pearl 
Mary Teresa Craigie (“John Oliver 
Hobbes” ), £24,502 ; Miss Rosa Nouchette 
Carey, £10,991 ; Miss MaryKingsley ; £3,411 ; 
Mrs. Alexander Orr, £27,032; Florence 
Marryat, £1,479. 

Mary Ainge De Vere (“Madeline S. 
Bridges”) died in Brooklyn August 6, 


and 
Mrs 
£11,308. 


years are 


Fgerton Castle died in London September 


17, aged sixty-two. 





